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House on Broadway and the Merchants 
Exchange on Wall Street. From 1829 
to 1843 he was in partnership with Alex- 
ander J. Davis^ with offices in the Mer- 
chants Exchange. Together with Davis 
he designed the State Capitol buildings 
for South Carolina and Indiana, and 
many other public buildings. 

His library of architectural and art 
books was famous — probably the richest 
and most complete that had been brought 
together in America up to the time of his 
death, and perhaps not equalled since, 
unless by the collection of architectural 
books brought together in recent years 
by Columbia College. It was dispersed 
at his death, one section being sold in 
New Haven, another in Boston and 
another in Philadelphia. A partial list 
of the books is included in the inventory 
of his effects. (See New Haven Pro- 
bate Records, Vol. 57.) For references 
to his library see Dunlap's "History of 
the Arts of Design," New York, 1834, 
pages 299 and 300, and 410-411. At- 
water's "History of the Colony of New 
Haven," pages 536 and 548, has a brief 
but inadequate account of Town. 

Town spent his last days in a house 
Which he built about 1832 on Hillhouse 
Avenue. It was sold to and remodeled 
by Joseph Earl Sheffield, who bequeathed 
it to the Sheffield Scientific School. Town 
died in New Haven January 13, 1844, 
and is buried in the Grove Street Ceme- 
tery, where a plain marble slab marks 
his grave; but Center Church remains 
as his monument. He left a fair estate; 
in his will he provided for an annuity 



for his aged mother, who married a 
Tourtellot after the death of Archelaus 
Town, his father. He seems to have in- 
herited his gifts from her. His bust in 
the Yale Art School by Chauncey B. 
Ives, a native of Hamden, was greatly 
admired when made. 

Town wrote several books, and among 
them "Improvement in the Construction 
of Wood and Iron Bridges/' New Haven, 
1821; a pamphlet with plates and a 
frontispiece engraved by S. S. Jocelyn 
and showing "Town's Bridge." Presuma- 
bly this was the old covered bridge over 
Lake Whitney. He edited "A Detail of 
Some Particular Service Performed in 
America During the Years 1776-1779." 

Town had, as the inventory on file in 
the Probate Office shows, not only a re- 
markable collection of fine books, but 
also a house full of paintings, engrav- 
ings, busts, casts, cabinets of curios and 
whatever else an artist collects. The 
place was a veritable museum and was 
so called by the townspeople. It was one 
of the show places of New Haven and 
the privileged citizens took their visi- 
tors there to see these wonders. In those 
early days the collector of "old things" 
was not abroad in the land and the 
spoils of Europe had not reached our 
shores except as great rarities. For 
many years a pair of curious stone lions 
— perhaps they were dogs — bought at 
"Mr. Town's auction," stood in front of 
Dr. Levi Ives' house on Temple Street; 
but they were taken indoors long since 
lest they should find their way to the 
Campus. 



JAPANESE LACQUER 

BY JULIA HALL BARTHOLOMEW 



AMONG the productions for which 
JTjL Japan is celebrated, lacquer holds 
first place. Like many other Japanese 
arts its source is traced through Korea 
to China. Specimens of remarkable an- 
tiquity have been preserved, and mention 



is made of the existence of the art as early 
as 400 B. C. In the middle of the sixth 
century A. D. Buddhist priests came from 
Korea to Japan bringing art in their 
train. The temples were the great 
studios where design and decoration had 
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an important and a permanent place. Pil- 
lars, floors and altars all admitted of lac- 
quering, and among the treasures of the 
Buddhist temples are found examples of 
the rarest workmanship. In 645 A. D. 
lacquered articles were received by the 
government in lieu of taxes. 

Until the tenth century the work was 
simple in design, but about this time it 
became more elaborate. Nobles began to 
use articles of furniture decorated with 
gold lacquer. In the twelfth century 
nearly every article was lacquered with 
gold, even bullock carriages. At this time 
the lacquer-worker and the artist were 
separate individuals, the former making 
the article and giving it the beautiful sur- 
face, and the artist painting the decora- 
tion. 

Between the twelfth and the fifteenth 
centuries there was some slight advance- 
ment, but nothing remarkable until the 
beginning of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
about 1600 A. D. Then arts were de- 
veloped extensively; the opportunity 
came for esthetic gratification, and a 
sense of beauty began to inform things 



generally. In these times, when the 
Daimyos encouraged arts and crafts, 
choice pieces, requiring unlimited time 
and utmost care, were produced for their 
use. The lacquer-worker and the artist 
then became one, this resulting in the 
production of work of the highest me- 
chanical and artistic qualities. The 
workman was clothed, housed and fed 
by the Daimyo whom he served. Having 
his needs thus supplied, and winning 
credit by the quality and not the quantity 
of his productions, he executed his work 
with great skill and patience, his one aim 
being to make articles of supreme beauty 
and excellence, and gratify his feudal 
Lord. 

This excellence characterized the finest 
wares until about one hundred years ago. 
Most of the lacquer-work done now is 
ordinary, which is greatly due to the Oc- 
cidental clamor for quantities of cheap 
articles. Good, and sometimes fine, work 
is occasionally still done, but the recent 
spirit of haste has supplanted the patient 
execution of the past. The adaptive 
Japanese are not unwilling to turn out 
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imitations of the beautiful old ware to 
satisfy the market, largely composed of 
tourists who have little or no compre- 
hension of the intrinsic value and rare 
artistic qualities of the choice pieces made 
according to the old methods. 

Japanese artists have never enfeebled 
their work by rounded lines, but have al- 
ways achieved a crispness. In lacquer- 
work they have sought fine and symmet- 
rical forms. Knowing well the value of 
simplicity, they are masters of the happy 
method of introducing just enough detail 
to produce a fine decorative result. The 
collector generally seeks in vain for 
pieces of work that bear a signature, for 
it has never been customary to sign lac- 
quer. Large pieces are seldom signed, 
although the finest Inros (small medicine 
and perfume cases worn by gentlemen) 
are sometimes found signed. There is 
some odor about the lacquer until it is 
quite old. This is never the case with a 
really antique piece. Thoroughly fine 
ware cannot be scratched, but inferior 
qualities can be. Only close study and 
careful comparison can educate the eye 
to a thorough appreciation of the really 
fine specimens of this art. 

The Rhus vernicifera, or Lacquer-tree, 
is cultivated chiefly in the north and east 
of Japan. The quality of the sap de- 



pends largely upon the kind of soil in 
which the trees grow. They attain a 
height of about fifteen or twenty feet, and 
furnish sap freely when seven years old. 
During the summer months incisions are 
made by the tappers at night near the 
base of the trunk of the tree, and the sap 
is collected in the morning. Kiri-Urushi, 
or crude lacquer, is a resinous gum, or 
sap, obtained from young trees. For 
final work, or work when transparency is 
required, sap from the older trees is used. 
Many kinds of material have been used 
for foundation; very fine results have 
been obtained on metal and bamboo, but 
the favorite material is wood. The best 
kinds of wood used are Hinoki and Kiri, 
next a Magnolia, and various Pines and 
Cherry. For general purposes — common 
bowls, trays, and other useful articles — 
Cryptomeria and Keyaki are used. Hard- 
woods, with handsome grain, often have 
only ornamental devices in lacquer on the 
natural wood. The wooden objects are 
first prepared with great care. The ex- 
terior, joints, and corners are often cov- 
ered with linen gauze, pasted on with raw 
lacquer, to insure durability and smooth- 
ness. 

The process of this art manufacture is 
very interesting, but tedious and full of 
technical difficulties. Seshime Urushi is 
used for priming ; this is a mixture of Naki 
Nuri, or pure lacquer — from which every 
particle of water has been extracted — and 
finely powdered charred wood, or fine 
stone powder, so as to insure a hard coat- 
ing. The next few layers are done with 
inferior qualities of lacquer. Coat after 
coat is put on and dried carefully. After 
every application it must be put aside 
until it dries and hardens. For this pur- 
pose the article is placed in a damp room, 
from which air and light have been ex- 
cluded. It must be kept free from dust; 
and dampness makes it harden more rap- 
idly. The article is kept thus for a time 
varying from one to ten days. As many 
as sixty or more coats have been given 
to fine pieces of ware. A slight rubbing 
with a whetstone follows each drying. 
The final coating is done with the best 
quality; the prepared lacquer, having 
been carefully strained, is somewhat 
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transparent when applied in a thin coat. 
To increase this transparency a small 
quantity of drying oil is sometimes added, 
and this produces a luster. Pure lacquer 
requires polishing; and for the finest 
wares, a powder of calcined deer's horn 
is used to give the final brilliant polish. 
For coloring, Prussian blue, red oxide of 
iron, cinnabar, or pigment is mixed with 
the lacquer. To produce the black ware, 
crude lacquer is exposed to the air for a 
few days and then water is added in 
which iron filings have been standing. 
Some artists introduce into black certain 
stains with a view to giving "quality" to 
the coloring, just as painters "ground" 
with red so as to give richness to black. 

For the exquisite gold ware, an elab- 
orate process is required. To apply flat 
gold to articles on which plain coats have 
already been put, thin paper sized with 
alum and glue is used. On this the de- 
signs are carefully drawn, and the outline 
traced lightly in soft lacquer on the re- 
verse side. A fine rat's hair brush is used 
for this. The paper is laid on the article 
to be decorated, and rubbed with a 
spatula made of Hinoki or whalebone, 
and the design lightly traced. The traced 
pattern is filled with groundwork lac- 
quer, preserving carefully the outline. A 
brush of hare's hair is used. Large arti- 
cles are done in small portions at a time. 
When dust of gold, silver, or tin is used, 
it is powdered over with a piece of cotton 
wool. Then it is brushed gently with a 
very soft brush of long white horsehair, 
to remove any particle that might stick 
in a place where it is not desired. This 
also helps to make a smooth surface. 
Over the gold dust Suki Urushi, or trans- 
parent varnish, is applied with a hare's 
hair brush. When the second coat of 
lacquer over gold dust is quite hard, it 
is rubbed until level with Hinoki or 
Camelia charcoal. A fine polish, made of 
powdered whetstone, deer's horn, and oil 
mixed together, is then rubbed on with 
the fingers. Veining of leaves, painting 
of flowers, dainty designs, etc., are traced 
in soft lacquer and covered with gold 
dust. 

When a piece of work is to contain in- 
laid pearl a drawing of the pattern is 
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made on paper and transferred to the 
article. Pieces of thin pearl are placed 
over the parts of the design which are 
intended to show this lustrous material. 
The pearl is cut into the required shapes 
and stuck in by lacquer. Then the whole 
surface is covered with repeated coats 
of lacquer, and the pearl is afterwards 
brought out by a grinding process. The 
design is then fitted on and the decoration 
in gold or colors is done. 

The subject-matter of the finest lac- 
quer wares is taken from national his- 
tory, romances, and myths; while birds, 
flowers and nature's numerous suggestive 
designs are adapted for every sort of 
decoration. For cabinets, screens and 
large pieces the work is often done in 
panels or sections, and set in the object. 

There are over two hundred kinds of 
plain gold and colored lacquers, each with 
distinctive names, and often only slight 
differences in appearance. Among the 
many famous artists' names we find 
Igarashi, Koyetsu, Soyetsa, Korin — one 
of the most original — and the Koma fam- 
ily, who were distinguished as the makers 
of exquisite Inros. 

Lacquer is certainly the representative 
art production of Japan, and while much 
of the good ware has been carried out of 
the country, the Museums and Temples 
yet have a rich showing of the most ex- 
quisite and elegant pieces. 



